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ISAAC SHARP’S VISIT TO ICELAND, 1863. 
(Continued from p. 259,) 


17th. A note having been written to the 
pastor, he promptly responded, and gave no- 
tice to the people to assemble at Ljosavater. It 
was very interesting to watch the respective 
companies of people riding in on horseback— 
three, ten, and even twenty together—the pas- 
tor and his wife among the number. Rarely 
have I known an invitation more promptly re- 
sponded to, and some surprise was expressed 
by the people that 187 should have come to- 
gether, a single house only being in sight. 
The meeting proved a time of divine favor. 
In the afternoon the sun shone brightly. We 
stood before the Gutha-fors, one of the finest 
waterfalls of Iceland. The scene was a fine 
one, and the air refreshing. A pleasant valley 
ride, with mountains on either hand, brought 
us to the residence of the pastor of Hals about 
six o’clock. The mountains were white with 
recent snow, and looked very winter-like. Here 
our wants were well supplied, and more than 
a willingness shown to arrange for a meeting 
on the morrow. My health having decidedly 
improved, gave to the evening retrospect addi- 
tional cause for thankfulness of heart to the 
Author of all our mercies. 

18th. In the midst of the hay season and 
bright sunshine, sixty-six came to the meeting 
this morning, held in the kirk. We left this 
hospitable place in the afternoon, a son and 
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and about amile across ; but, passing in safety, 
we reached Akreyri, about half-past nine. We 
applied to a merchant for lodgings for the 
night. There was no demur, although it was 
now so dim we could scarcely see each other: 
his house and heart were open to receive us, 
his wife and family uniting; the mother re- 
sponded to my inquiry as to the family,— 
“There were twelve when you were here two 
years ago—twins, at the age of seventeen, and 
two others have died. One of my boys went 
to your meeting, and came home and said if 
you held another he would go again. Soon 
after this he was taken ill and died.” In front 
of this house is the largest tree in Iceland—a 
mountain ash—twenty-five to thirty feet high, 
with branches as wide. The roots run under 
the house, and are thus protected from frost. 

19th. Closely occupied during the day with 
sundry needful repairs; the wear and tear of 
clothes, boxes and travelling equipments being 
very great, Provision was also needful for the 
wants of our future journey. In the evening 
we rode to Hraf-na-gill, the residence of the 
Dean, some miles from Akreyri, who gave his 
consent for the use of the kirk, a good build- 
ing recently erected. The air was fresh and 
fine, and the ride along the valley a delightful 
one. 

20th. Crossed the fiord to Kaupangr, to a 
meeting there at half-past one. Although a 
populous district, only twenty-three assembled. 
It felt to me a poor meeting, but I could not 
regret being there. The contrast of feeling 
was great, as we sat, a few hours after, by the 
bedside of asuffering invalid, concerning whom 
I could believe with comfort that her afflictions 
had been sanctified. At six we went to the 
kirk, and took our seats. No one save our- 
selves was there. After the lapse of half-an- 
hour came two; others followed slowly. It was 
an hour after the appointed time before the 
meeting was fully gathered. There were about 
ninety altogether, including our kind host, 


three daughters of our host most kindly bearing | hostess and family, and several of the prinei- 


us company for some miles. As we approached 
the Kija fiord, the tide was rising and twilight 
coming on. The water was somewhat deep, 








pal inhabitants. The meeting ended solidly, 
leaving no doubt of its having been rightly ap- 
pointed. 
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2ist. A few words after the morning read- 
ing, as we sat around the breakfast table, were 
well received and responded to. Kind and 
cordial has been our reception with this family, 
where we have met with several pastors, who 
have expressed their willingness to assist in ar- 
ranging for meetings. The pastor of an ad- 
joining parish volunteered to give notice for 
two places on our route, and accordingly, at 
half-past one, there was a little gathering of 
thirty-six at Glesiber, where lives the widow of 
the pastor whose acquaintance I made very 
agreeably two years ago. Five children, with 
their mother, are now the objects of tender 
sympathy. ’Twas a real comfort to me, out 
of a little fund entrusted to my care by a be- 
loved friend, herself a widow, to hand a por- 
tion to the widow in ber need, in whose dwel- 
ling present sorrow and prospective penury are 
sadly blending. Touchingly the tears stole 
down her cheeks as she received the gift— 
twice pressed—and we passed on. A meeting 
was appointed for six at Modrewellir, where the 
Amptman, or governor of the north, has his 
residence. He was from home for the benefit 
of his health; but his wife kindly offered us 
some refreshment, of which we gladly partook. 
Shortly after, 250 assembled in the kirk. It 
was a solid good meeting, and the largest held 
out of Reykjavik. We afterwards rode home 
with the pastor (to whose kindness and care 
the largeness of the meeting was mainly attrib- 
utable,) and were entertained by his wife and 
himself with marked hospitality. He is a son 
of the Governor of Iceland, and left a secular 
employment of some promise in order to be- 
come a Lutheran pastor, believing this to be 
for the best. 

22d. After the morning reading, and when 
about to part, the pastor and his wife sat down 
with us for a short time; and when I had ex- 
pressed what was on my mina, he said feeling- 
ly, through E. Magnuson as interpreter, “I 
rejoice to have you under my humble roof, and 
have doue so from the first moment till now. 
Nor has the want of language interrupted it. 
Nor can [ doubt that many who are in my par- 
ish and elsewhere have been aroused from their 
slumbering, for I have witnessed the power of 
the Spirit of Christ on a weak human heart. 
May the Lord protect and bless you and your 
work, and be with you as you cross the billows, 
and bring you safely home; and may you and 
I be kept by the power of God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, faithful to the end.” The 
morning was rainy; we set off at half-past 
twelve, skirting the fiord, on which the eider 
duck was seen in considerable numbers. High 
mountains, shrouded in mist, were on our 
left; although getting late, it was the only op- 
portunity we had for a meeting at Stergrear 
Skogar. Twenty-four came together at half- 
past six on Seventh-day evening; it proved a 
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time of close pleading. From hence, skirting 
the mountains with a youthful guide, we came 
to Vellir, where the pastor stood in front of 
the house and welcomed us. At a quarter to 
ten, the days having greatly shortened, the 
horse track began to be but somewhat dimly seen. 
We slept in the kirk, a large and well-built 
wooden erection, quite new, and of a better 
finish than most. 

23d. At twelve the people assembled for 
worship in the kirk, which we bad recently 
vacated. Henry and I sat down together in 
the principal room in the house; and before 
two, E. Magnuson came to say the congrega- 
tion remained in the kirk. One hundred and 
ten were present, gathered, by the kind care 
and notice of the pastor, from three parishes. 
North of this place is a district having a con- 
siderable population, and my desire to proceed 
thither, if practicable, was strong. Deep snow 
had fallen recently, and partially melted again ; : 
and again we were warned of the difficulty and 
danger of the mountains which ivtervened, and 
the probability of our being kept close prison- \ 
ers for an indefinite period in the event of an- 4 
other fal! of snow. A conference was held 
after the meeting with those who were deemed 
best qualified to aid us by their counsel. We 
were strongly discouraged from proceeding fur- : 
ther north. It felt best to take the advice of 
those who were well able to give it, and we con- 
cluded to proceed in a southerly direction, 
prior to branching off for the west. 

24th. The pastor at whose house we were so 
hospitably entertained on the night of the 21st, 
said, pleasantly, ‘“‘ If you are unable to proceed, 
we shall be glad to see you here again ;” add- 
ing his willingness to give notice, if desired, 
for a meeting at Begisa, at which place no pas- 
tor at present resides. We lodged at that 
place two years ago, but no meeting was then 
held. We left Vellir about half-past ten. The 
worthy pastor of that place, in token of respect, 
rode with us as far as Vinakelda (the well 
of friendship) ; here we took leave of our kind 
host. In turning our back on the pinnacled 
mountains of Eyjafiord, a fine ride of four 
hours brought us to Os, where we were cor- 
dially welcomed once more. The postman 
from the south brought tidings of the Arcturus 
having sailed on the 17th; the period of our 
journeying appeared to be thus limited to about 
the middle of the ensuing month—a space of 
time altogether inadequate for the extreme 
north-west and the Snifell district. 

25ch. The pastor of Os kindly bore us com- 
pany a part of the way; and about half-past 
three we reached Begisa. How great the 
change in two short years! Of the pastor and 
his wife and two children it may now be said, 
“The places which have known them shall 
know them no more.”” The meeting was held 
about half-past four, at which time nearly, if 
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not quite, one hundred had assembled—three 
members of the Althing among them. It was 
a fine bright day, and amidst a busy season. 
It was very interesting to see so many assem- 
bled. For the help mercifully granted in the 
discharge of apprehended duty, there was 
cause for thankfulness. After dinner, which 
was kindly provided, we rode with an Althings- 
man and his wife to Steins-stathir to lodge. 
The ride along the valley was an interesting 
one, but it was half-past nine ere we arrived. 

Left Steins-stathir between ten and eleven. 
The day was fine, but very cold, especially in 
passing over Oxnadalsheithr, where the moun- 
tains, grim and grey, presented many a bold 
and rugged view, in stern and solemn state. 
On descending from the higher land, our route 
lay along the windings of a rolling river, among 
the crags rising from which the horses, not 
without difficulty, obtained a footing. A jour- 
ney of eleven hours brought us to Silfra-stathir ; 
where, on the floor of the little kirk, we passed 
the night, during which the temperature was 
low. 

27th. After a little meeting of sixteen, held 
in the kirk, we left Silfra-stathir, our host go- 
ing with us as guide over a deep river. The 
day was fine. 
half hours brought us to Vithinieri. Our route 


lay chiefly in a fertile valley of good grazing 
We endeavored, on ar- 


ground, well stocked. 
rival, to arrange for a meeting, but the propri- 
etor was absent, and ere he returned consider- 
able time had elapsed. 

Notice was subsequently sent by special 
messengers in two directions. 

28th. Rose refreshed after a night’s rest in 
the kirk. Long after the hour appointed no 
ene had come to the meeting. Appearances 
were very discouraging. After awhile, two 
made their appearance; then seven were seen 
approaching, followed by the pastor of the par- 
ish and his son, who had ridden an hour and a 
half to attend the meeting. Altogether there 
were sixteen. A mountain ride of three and a 
half hours brought us to Bol-stather-leith, 
where, through the kindness of the pastor, no- 
tice for a meeting was voluntarily offered and 
given. Much ground remains untraversed, the 
inhabitants of which are often in remembrance. 

29th. The pastor arrived before eleven. The 
day was fine, and the haymaking pressing. So, 
after waiting an hour or more, and only three 
or four having come, he very kindly expressed 
his readiness to give notice for a meeting on 
the First-day before the usual service in the 
kirk. His offer was accepted accordingly. A 
few hours of bright sunshine were embraced 
for airing our beds, blankets, linen, &c., and in 
repacking—an operation, which, from the na- 
ture of our travels, often become requisite. 


30th. About seventy assembled at eleven ; 
and after the meeting we proceeded to Blon- 


A lovely ride of three and a 





do.dal-holar, where the pastor, a relative of E. 
Magnuson’s, had kindly arranged for a meet- 
ing with the people after the usual service was 
over, and for which, by a rapid ride through 
the valley, we were in ample time. About sixty 
were present. In these scattered districts, 
where the houses are some of them far apart, 
it is not easy to get so many together except 
on First day. Having had a kind invitation 
from the Sysselman of this district, whom we 
saw yesterday on his way home, a pleasant even- 
ing ride brought us to Geit-a-skarth, where a 
truly cordial welcome awaited us. His district 
is a wide one, extending 150 miles in one di- 
rection, and 60 in another. 

31st. After a religious sitting with the Sys- 
selman and his wife, we were kindly accom- 
panied by the former across the river Blanda, 
on the banks of which we parted. His youth- 
ful foster-son of twelve went with us a few 
miles further, as guide over the bogs. With 
a strong attraction to the west, we pushed 
quickly on, and reached Lockjamot at nine, on 
a moonlight night. 

At Statherbakki, on the following day, to 
my regret and disappointment, there was no 
opening for a meeting; nor were we able, ow- 
ing to the nature of the country, to move for- 
ward till the next morning, when we again set 
off for a long journey—from half-past ten till 
eight—pitching our tent at length in the val- 
ley of the Laxa. 

Ninth month 3rd. Our route lay through 
the valley of Hjarthaholt. The pastor was 
from home, but his wife kindly and efficiently 
eared for the wayfarers. Passing from hence, 
along the shores of the fiord,a pair of fine 
eagles hovered over a rocky bay. Ptarmigan 
were repeatedly seen in large convoys, and ap- 
peared very much at ease, as though but rarely 
disturbed. We were aiming for a stage be- 
yond Asgerthie; but on reaching the latter 
place, a clear but gentle intimation fixed it as 
the halting-place. The kirk was already occu- 
pied by the body of a man recently deceased, 
there waiting the day of burial. The night by 
many would have been considered cold and 
comfortless, but beneath the tent we slept re-° 
freshingly. 

4th. A small but interesting meeting was 
held in the house of a peasant; twenty-two 
were present. It was touching to see the ef- 
fort made by one poor woman to be there, who 
tottered as she went, for this purpose, from her 
own dwelling; emaciated, and shorn of her 
strength by a recent typhus, from which she’ 
had barely recovered. ‘To herself and to some 
other persons the meeting appeared acceptable. 

In the afternoon we reached Storholt, the 
residence of the pastor of Statherholt, in whose 
house a meeting was held in the evening, 
twenty-seven being present. The ride to this 
place was singularly interesting, through a nar- 
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row valley, with mountainous ridges on either 
hand. Our course was sometimes on one side 
and then on the other side of the river, along 
the windings of which our path lay. 


To be eoncluded. 
tO 


THERE are several faculties in the soul of 
man, that are conformed to several kinds of ob- 
jects ; and according to that life a man is awaked 
into, so these faculties do exert themselves: 
and though, while we live barely an animal life, 
we converse with little more than this outward 
world, and the objects of our senses, yet there 
are faculties within us that are receptive of 
God. And when we arrive once into a due 
measure of purity of spirit, the rays of heaveuly 
light will as certainly shine into our minds as 
the beams of the sun, when it arises above the 
horizon, do illuminate the clear and pellucid 
air: and from this sight and illumination, the 
soul proceeds to an intimate union with God 
that fills it with inexpressible joy and triumph. 
For, if the objects of this outward world, that 
strike upon the senses, do so please and delight 
us, what infinite,pleasure must there needs be 
in those touches and impresses, that the Divine 
love and goodness shall make upon our souls ! 

slain 
Remarks made by Joseru Tuorp at the open- 
ing of the second day’s sitting of the Leeds 

Conference of First-day School Teachers. 

In all our efforts in our Redeemer’s cause, 
we cannot fail to be reminded, from time to 
time, that ‘‘ Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it: except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchnian waketh but 
in vain ;” and I cannot doubt but that there 
are few in this meeting who do not feel, in every 
effort of this kind, the necessity of the help of 
the Holy Spirit to qualify them for the dis- 
charge of their labor of love. It is one of the 
bright spots in the pilgrim’s journey, when 
those who love the Lord meet together to speak 
one to another, and to encourage one another in 
their work. It cannot but be encouraging that 
the cause of First-day School instruction has 
made such remarkable progress amongst us. It 
is a source of' satisfaction to me to lend a little 
help to a cause which I have long regarded as 
one of the most vitalizing influences of the 
church of Christ, and which is increasingly 
dear to me. I think that instruction in the 
Holy Scriptures should be largely communica- 
ted in our Schools, and in this day, when doubt 
has been expressed with regard to the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, it is very import- 
ant that those engaged in First-day School 
teaching should have their own minds estab- 
lished on this subject. They should not be 
turned about by every wind of doctrine, or by 
every wave that flows over the religious world, 
nor should they be shaken by those who are 
seeking to be wise above that which is written. 





The way in which we read the sacred volume is 
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of great importance ; we must take it in its en- 
tirety, as the inspired expression of the will of 
our Heavenly Father, though without being 
committed to every particular word. The Re- 
deemer Himself put His seal upon the Old 
Testament Scriptures, by his frequent quota- 
tions from them, which we find reeorded in the 
New Testament. When our Saviour was as- 
saulted by the temptations of the devil, He 
took his weapons from the Holy Scriptures— 
weapons which effectually repelled the enemy, 
so that he was not able to renew his assaults. 
We have thus the highest sanction for believ- 
ing them to be inspired, and we believe them 
able “to make wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” Still more 
highly (if we may venture to use a compari- 
son) shall we value the words in the New Testa- 
ment, which we believe to be recorded as the 
Lord Himself spake them. Let us receive 
those words with reverent joy, for they give us 
the laws by which we shall be judged at the 
last day. I believe that we cannot think too 
highly of the Divine records, and I believe it 
will be found that wherever there is a thorough 
and hearty love of the Bible, it will not at all 
tend to diminish the feeling of reverential con- 
currence in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit’s 
influence, and the necessity of His help to un- 
fold the meaning of the sacred volume, and ap- 
ply it with saving power to our hearts and lives. 
I desire to encourage those Friends who are en- 
gaged in this work in the private careful peru- 
sal of the Holy Scriptures, and to be earnest in 
seeking in their closets for an increased out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, by which they may 
be more influential in their work as First-day 
School teachers, and receive an increase of 
grace in their own: souls; and as their hearts 
become more and more imbued with the love of 
Jesus, they will be better qualified to impart 
the truths of the Gospel, and thus become a 
blessing to the Church. I would have all en- 
gaged in this work to take courage. The la- 
bor is eminently blessed, and those engaged in 
it will be blessed also. But let us remember 
that “they also serve who only stand and 
wait.” The service of some may be a quiet 
service, and the service of others may le only 
to suffer. I would encourage all to seek to be 
faithful, each in his own line of service. Let 
each inquire for himself, “‘ Lord, what would- 
est thou have me todo?” We may all be indus- 
triously engaged in some works and labors of 
love ; aud thus our own souls will be watered, 
and the life of the Christian will be exhibited 
more brightly. May all those engaged in this 
work seek by prayer for proper qualification 

“If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
(rod, that giveth to all men liberally, and up- 
braideth not; and it shall be given him. But 
let him ask in faith.’ There is every induce- 
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ment for us to do so, as in our past experience [|THE INFLUENCE OF THE WORLD.—DEATH 


think we have been blessed abundantly. How 
important it is that we should be endued with 
this wisdom—the wisdom which “ is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits, without partial- 
ity, and without hypocrisy.” What a beautiful 
cluster of graces have we here presented be- 
fore us! And it is the wisdom which is from 
above that we can all have if we only ask in 
faith. I especially desire that these remarks of 
mine should apply to our friends in the sister 
kingdom ; they are situated- under circum- 
stances very different from ours, amongst a pop- 
ulation in which Roman Catholics largely pre- 
dominate. Some towns contain but a very 
small proportion of Protestants ; and these are 
generally well cared for, so that there is but 
little room for the service of Friends. Never- 
theless, there would be found in almost every 
district a few who might be gathered; and 
however few, the profit both to them and to 
our members would be great. At Relfast a 
few years ago, a school was established by the 
young men, but it declined from various causes. 
A school is likely to be again established there, 
and I hope it may prosper. Much interest has 
lately been created amongst the Society of 
Friends in the establishment of Bible classes. 
It is very desirable that our young Friends es- 
pecially should endeavor to join these classes. 
Our older Friends also might benefit by them. 
Let Friends meet in their own houses in small 
groups, of twelve or sixteen each, to read the 
Scriptures prayerfully together, and endeavor 
to derive profit from them. Let them sit down 
in silence, lifting up their hearts for the bless- 
ing of the Holy Spirit upon that in which 
they are about to engage. Thus studying the 
Holy Scriptures and communicating one to 
another, as light may be given, the heart will 
often overflow with thankfulness for the bles- 
sing which has been granted, and it cannot be 
doubted but that there would sometimes be 
those who would feel called upon to give vocal 
utterance to prayer. Six or eight of these 
small gatherings might occasionally join, and 
have a sort of general meeting: they might 
take tea at some Friend’s house, and then have 
a meeting together afterwards. The older 
Friends might thus give their encouragement 
to the younger, and the meetings would be 
looked back upon with great pleasure. In this 
way we should draw the members of our church 
more together, in the bond of mutual Christian 
sympathy. We have great cause to be thank- 
ful for the large amount of Christian unity 
which prevails in this country, and we may 
hope that such unity will be largely extended. 
I believe that the First-day School work is one 
means of promoting this end. 


—_—e—ep—-—__- --—- 


Dislike as well as allow, reasonably.— Penn. 


COMES TO ALL. 


All experience proves that the world has a 
mighty power to make men forgetful of their 
higher interests, and especially, to render the 
thought of death unwelcome and revolting. 

There is a fascination in the world’s riches, 
and honors, and gaieties, which it is not easy 
to resist; and justin proportion as this pre- 
vails, the solemn realities of the future are 
kept in the back ground, if not entirely ex- 
cluded. Where one is burning with the fever 
of ambition, or surrounded with the luxuries 
and appliances of wealth, or transported even to 
dizziness in the world of sensual enjoyment, 
the ruling passion secures a monopoly of the 
thoughts to its particular object; so that the 
mind does not even attempt to grasp anything 
else ; and under this influence there is quickly 
generated a habit of deep spiritual insensibility. 
There are indeed instances, many instances, of 
persons whose lot is cast amidst all the tempta- 
tions incident to opulence and rank, who not 
only exhibit the Christian character, but are 
models of spirituality and devotion. I could 
name many such both among the living and 
the dead, but these cases form the exceptions 
instead of the rule. In the vast majority of 
instances, in which the world, in any of its 
forms, comes largely into the possession of an 
individual, you will find unequivocal evidences 
that there are few thoughts of death, and that 
this earth is practically regarded as an abiding 
place. 

But never was there a greater, or, if persisted 
in, a more fatal delusion, than that which con- 
nects a sense of security from death with any 
of those earthly distinctions or enjoyments 
which bind the heart to the world. Death is 
as much at home in the palace as in the hovel; 
in the walks of influence and honor, as in the 
haunts of obscurity and insignificance; and 
whether the rich man or the beggar, the man 
in robes or the man in rags, is to be taken first, 
it is for Him alone who controls the destinies 
of us all to determine. Know then, ye who 
are rich, and great, and honorable, that how- 
ever the splendor of your condition may dazzle 
your fellow creatures, or beguile yourselves, it 
can never keep you out of the hands of the 
last enemy for an hour, ora moment. You 
may die before the going down of the sun ; and 
what concerns you infinitely more than any 
thing else, is that you should die in the Lord. 
And in order to do this you must live unto the 
Lord ; you must bear his image; you must be 
in subjection to His authority; in a word, you 
must become new creatures in Christ Jesus. 

You have a right indeed to enjoy the mani- 
fold blessings and comforts with which a gra- 
cious Providence has surrounded you, but you 
are bound to enjoy them gratefully, and to turn 
them to good account, even as a means of Spirit- 
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ual benefit; especially are you to connect with 
them the reflection that they are of brief con- 
tinuance, and that the grave even now may be 
ready for you. 

Recollect that in the last great exigency, 
when you are on the connecting point between 


the two worlds, the one great question, that 


will absorb every other, will be, whether life 
has been with you a preparation for death; 
whether you have done the work which has 
been given you to do; whether you have been 
baptized by the Spirit of Christ, and are in 
sympathy with the great ends of his mediation. 

If your experience furnishes an affirmative 
answer ; if, when you feel that the world has 
dwindled to a point, you can also realize that 
Christ is all in all, then may you bless God 


with your dying breath, not only for having 


cast your lot amidst such a profusion of tem- 
poral blessings, but for having kept you, by 
His grace, from perverting them to your eter- 
nal ruin.— Wm. B. Sprague. 


_ +98 -— — 


On considering the glorious scheme of sal- 
vation, there is great danger, iest, while we 
stand amazed at what was done for us, we ne- 
glect what must be done im us. Guilt in the 
conscience and sin in the heart ruin the man. 
Pardon in the conscience and Christ in the heart 
save the soul. Christ has done much to save 
us, and the way of salvation is made plain ; but 
unless He justify our conscience from dead 
works, and purify our hearts from all sin, his 
passion and death will profit us nothing. While 
we boast in Uhrist Jesus, let us see that our 
TEjOIicing, xavxnoe OuL boasting, be this, the testi- 
mony of our conscience, that in simplicity and 
godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by 
the grace of God, we have our conversation in 
the world. (2 Cor. i. 12.) 

We must beware of Antinomianism ; that is, 
of supposing that, because Christ has been obe- 
dient unto death, there is no necessity for our 
obedience to his righteous commandments. If 
this were so, the grace of Christ would tend to 
the destruction of the law, and not to its estab- 
lishment. He only is saved from his sins who 
has the law of God written in his heart ; and he 
alone has the law written in his heart who 
lives an innocent, holy and useful life. Where- 
ever Christ /ives he works, and his work of 
righteousness will appear to his servants, and 
its effect will be quietness and assurance for- 
ever.—Adam Clarke. 


a 


The vain man is so full of himself, that it is 
J at every turn that does this or that. Tell 
him anything, and he has known it long ago ; 
he outruns information, or else proudly rejects 
it. Whereas, the greatest understandings are 


most ready to learn, and generally least arro- 
gant. 
6 




























From the Country Gentleman. 
THE SHADY SIDE OF FARMING. 


Very much has been said, written, and pub- 
lished of the sunny side of farming, and occa- 
sionally something of the shady side. And the 
only safe and reliable course for persons to pur- 
sue in relation to any branch of business that 
they may be about to engage in, or have been 
engaged in, is to investigate and examine the 
subject in all of its bearings, and ascertain both 
its merits and demerits, and thereby be prepared 
to judge understandingly and correctly of the 
subject under Consideration. 

I was very much interested some time since 
in reading an article on the shady side of farm- 
ing, in which the writer in a brief and clear 
manner gave a truthful and common sense view 
of the subject. A knowledge of the facts in 
relation to this side of agriculture, if fully 
understood by many who leave other kinds of 
business to engage in this, would save much 
disappointment and discontent, as well as loss 
in a pecuniary manner; and in order that both 
sides of farming may be fairly shown to those 
who are about to engage in the business, I have 
thought that it would not be inappropriate to 


present some of the views of the writer referred 
to. He says :— 


“Every picture and story is supposed to 
have two sides. A single glance or sound 
rarely tells the whole. Partial views often 
make false impressions and lead to wrong con- 
clusions. Hence, honest differences of opinion 
arise. The first, great, sustaining, most im- 
portant business of man is not an exception to 
the general rule. Agriculture, though the 
central orb around which all other trades and 
professions revolve, has a shady side, as some 
practitioners can testify. It is not all pleasure 
and profit, even though some cattle-show ora‘or 
did say it. ‘ All is not gold that glitters.’ The 
sunny side of farming is the side generally held 
up to public view. This is the popular side on 
public occasions. It flatters the yeomanry and 
pleases the people. 

“ A prosperous agriculture is very agreeable 
toanation. The statesman and orator often 
take this side as a matter of policy. The pro- 
fessional man and citizen sometimes do not 
know any better. Their knowledge of farming 
is supposed to be confined to occasional country 
drives or visits to the city market. Hence 
they go into ecstacies over their first ripe pear 
or grape, and become highly excited with a 
bunch of strawberries or a modest flower. 
There are otherwise sensible men who assert, 
and doubtless believe, that they should be rich 
if they could only farm it a few years. They 
take the extraordinary product of somebody’s 
single rich garden rod and multiply that by the 
rods in an acre, and that again by the acres of 
the farm makes the result. These men have 
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only a partial view of the subject, and it is for 
their benefit we present the shady side of the 
other extreme.” 

The writer then refers to the present year as 
being a hard one for farmers, in consequence 
of the scarcity and high price of labor and the 
drafts of war. The droughts of June and 
rains of July, also have caused much loss. 
Disease, mildew, and the untimely frosts of 
August and September, have also caused serious 
losses which could not be foreseen or prevented. 
These with various other drawbacks to the 
farmer’s success are mentioned, when he says: 

“ From the days of Eden until now farming 
has been a hard road to travel. Thistles and 
thorns have everywhere sprung up in the path 
of man, and he has eaten bread earned by the 
sweat of his brow. This is the shady side of 
farming, and every year some find it. Such 
was Job’s experience; such is ours. We have 
no desire to discourage farm euterprise, but 
would simply point to the golden mean that lies 
between the sunny and the shady side. ‘He 
that answereth a matter before he heareth it, it 
is a folly and shame unto him.’ There is a 
sense in which farming pays. Life, health, and 
the pursuit of happiness are more precious 
than gold. The individual rather than the 
occupation is at fault if these are not attained. 
Farming is an ancient, honorable business, and 
must always be continued. If prices are not 
sufficiently remunerative now, they must be 
raised. Farming is a slow life-work, and not 
to be rashly entered upon and then aban- 
doned. It is not an easy way of getting sud- 
denly rich. 

The farmer must sow before he reaps, and 
must earn his money before he spends it. 
Farming has its risks like other business, and 
often disappoints too sanguine hopes. The 
most careful calculations of men need a broad 
margin for variations ; moderate ambitions are 
most likely to be realized. Farming is well 
calculated for quiet men with a competence. 
An entire farm rarely pays over three or four 
per cent. on the investment. Few are the 
independent farmers who annually gain much 
money. But leaving pecuniary considerations, 
farming is desirable. It has fewer temptations 
and less excitements and depressions than many 
other kinds of business. The farm is a good 
place to bring up children, and a capital retire- 
ment for age. Kverybody longs finally for a 
country home.” 

The above views of the shady side of farm- 
ing are not presented for the purpose of pre- 
venting any one from engaging in the business, 
but simply to call their attention to both sides 
of the question, and thereby induce study and 
investigation of the subject, so that they may 
inform themselves in the best possible manner 
in relation to it, and be enabled to prosecute the 
business with success, pleasure, and profit to 
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themselves and honor to the profession in which 
they have engaged. 

The last idea contained in the above extract, 
viz : That everybody longs for a country home, 
is a sentiment widely disseminated. Another 
writer speaking of this prevalent idea, says, “‘ In 
all ages wise, learned, and good men have gladly 
turned away from the employments of public life 
to the pleasures, the consolations, and the quiet- 
ude of rural pursuits. Withoutciting the men of 
other countries and ages, who can forget how 
eagerly Washington laid aside his robes of 
office and sought the repose of Mount Vernon; 
how gladly Clay returned to the shades of Ash- 
land after the excitement and honors of Con- 
gressional life; and how Webster hastened 
from the cares of state to his herds and fields, 
and the sights and sounds of the ocean, all 
endeared to him by the sweet memories of 
rural life. Men who have chosen to follow 
other avocations of life, and who pursue them 
with success, still long for the pleasures and 
employment of the farm. All their plans of 
life have a kind of natural culmination in the 
determination to retire into the country and 
share with the farmer the healthful and digni- 
fied occupation of husbandry.” 

In order to fully enjoy the pleasure and hap- 
piness to be derived from this occupation, the 
farmer should be an educated man, and for this 
purpose he should improve every opportunity 
to inform himself, not only in all matters in- 
timately connected with his profession, but also 
in other branches of science. In speaking on 
this subject, the last-mentioned writer says, 
*‘ But this culture of the mind in science, taste, 
and general reading, should be based on a 
higher consideration than that of mere moneyed 
profit. It should be sought for its own sake, 
and the pleasures which it brings. The farmer 
should have taste to appreciate and enjoy the 
beautiful in nature and art; taste to adorn his 
home and his lawns with shrubbery, flowers, 
and works of art; taste to admire the ripening 
fruits, the glowing landscapes, the processes of 
nature, and the living groups of animals which 
he has reared, more attractive to the eye than 
any painting, though drawn by the genius of 
Landseer.” 

It is said that ‘“‘the best farmer is always 
the most intelligent man, and a community of 
knowledge is one of the strongest ties that can 
bind and bless society.” For this, and many 
other important reasons which might be named, 
“the farmer should, as a cultivated man, 
magnify his occupation, for being the vast 
majority in numbers and wealth, and sustaining 
the wheels of finance, of trade, manufactures, 
and commerce, the agriculturist has too much 
at stake to be behind any in education and 
influence.” 

C. T. Atvorp. 

Wilmington, Vt., Nov., 1863. 
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Ir does, indeed, become creatures to thiny 
modestly of themselves ; yet, if we consider it 
aright, it will be found very hard to set any 


bounds or limits to our own happiness, and say 


‘“* Hitherto it shall arise, and no further.” For 


that wherein the happiness of man consists, 


viz. truth and goodness, the communication of 


the Divine nature, and the illapses of Divine 
love, it doth not clog, or glut, or satiate ; but 
every participation of them does widen and en- 
large our souls, and fits us for further and fur- 
ther receptions: the more we have, the more we 
are capable of; the more we are filled, the more 
room is made in our spirits ; and thus it is, still 
and still, even till we arrive unto such degrees 
as we Can assign no measure unto. 
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Tue “ AMERICAN PEAcE Society” oN WAR 
—Wuart 1s War?—Up to the period of the 
outbreak of the Southern Rebellion, it was the 
general impression, we believe, amongst the 
friends of peace, that the American Peace So- 
ciety was founded on the doctrine that a// war 
is contrary to Christianity. In the early part 
of 1861, an Address was issued by the Execu- 
tive Committee of this Society, which seemed 
to confirm this impression. Some of the South- 
ern States had then resolved upon secession, 
and were preparing for hostilities. The Ad- 
dress earnestly invoked the people, North and 
South, to bring about a settlement of the con- 
troversy “in some way, by peaceful, legal, 
rational means.” But, it continues:—“ If the 
parties cannot, or will not, remain united under 
our present or any other common government ; 
if there is confessedly such an inevitable con- 
flict of principles, institutions and interests in 
different sections, as to forbid the hope of their 
ever living together in harmony; if, on the 
slave issue, neither party will yield its settled 
convictions or preferences; if the South is 
irrevocably bent on demanding what the North 
is equally resolved not to grant—the adoption 
of slavery as a national institution, to be nursed 
and ezuarded, extended and perpetuated, in 
every part of our country, through all coming 
time—then /et us, in a peaceful, orderly way, 
take the steps requisite for such a change of the 
Constitution as will allow the withdrawal of 
those who wish to leave. We might deeply re- 
gret the necessity of such a measure ; but, asa 






























last resort, it certainly would be greatly prefer- 
able to civil war.’ But the civil war came, 
and it was then discovered that the American 
Peace Society had never meant to advocate the 
principles of peace, as such, but only aimed to 
prevent war between nations. Professing op- 
position to “the whole war-system as utterly 
contrary to the Gospel,” it yet came forward as 
the zealous advocate of the forcible means 
adopted to put down the rebellion, and declared 
that, “no act of civil government in punishing 
its own subjects for the transgression of its 
laws, ought ever to be deemed war, and can be 
so called only by a figure of speech.” 

According to this definition, the terrible con- 
flict of immense armies, in which every means 
known to the military art is employed for the 
destruction of human life, and tens of thou- 
sands are slain, is not war at all, and is not to 
be classed under the “ war-system, which is 
utterly contrary to the Gospel,” provided the 
armies thus engaged do not belong to distinct 
nations! Christianity, applied by this code of 
ethics, permits the slaughter of our fellow 
Christians within certain geographical bound- 
aries, but prohibits deadly conflicts between 
peoples who happen to have distinct govern- 
ments and rulers. The distinction, thus at- 
tempted to be made, puts aside every pacific 
injunction of Christ, and limits the application 
of the principles of Christianity to considera- 
tions of expediency. When the professed 
advocates of peace plead the necessity of war, 
under any circumstances, they abandon the 
only ground upon which the government of 
the Prince of Peace is to become established 
in the world. ‘“ The truth is,” says Dymond, 
“that to attempt to make any distinctions on 
the subject is vain. War must be wholly for- 
bidden, or allowed without restriction to de- 
fence ; for no definitions of lawful, or unlawful 
war, will be, or can be attended to. If the 
principles of Christianity, in any case, or for 
any purpose, allow armies to meet and to 
slaughter one another, her principles will never 
conduct us to the period which prophecy has 
assured us they shall produce. There is no 
hope of an eradication of war, but by an abso- 
lute and total abandonment of it.” 

Again, in reference to the promise of God 
that he will protect those who abandon their 


seeming interests in the performance of His 
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will, Dymond says :—“ This is the point from] Philadelphia Jnquirer, where it appears as a 


which we wander—WE DO NOT BELIEVE IN 
THE PROVIDENCE oF Gop. When this state- 
ment is formally made to us, we think, per- 
haps, that it is not true; but our practice is an 
evidence of its truth; for if we did believe, we 
should conjide in it, and should be willing to 
stake upon it the consequences of our obedi- 
ence. We can talk with sufficient fluency of 
trusting in Providence ; but in the application 
of it to our conduct in life, we know wonder- 
fully little. Who is it that confides in Provi- 
dence, and for what does he trust Him? Does 
his confidence induce him to set aside his own 
views of interest and safety, and simply to obey 
precepts which appear inexpedient and unsafe? 
This is the confidence that is of value, and of 
which we knowso little. There are many who 
believe that war is disallowed by Christianity, 
and who would rejoice if it were forever abol- 
ished; but there are few who are willing to 
maintain an undaunted and unyielding stand 
against it. ‘They can talk of the loveliness of 
peace, aye, and argue against the unlawfulness 
of war; but when difficulty or suffering would 
be the consequence, they will not refuse to do 
what they know to be unlawful; they will not 
practice the peacefulness which they say they 
admire. Those who are ready to sustain the 
consequences of undeviating obedience, are the 
supporters of whom Christianity stands in need. 
She wants men who are willing to suffer for her 


principles.” 
6 


THE FReEDMAN’s VILLAGE AT ARLING- 
TON.—One of the most successful organizations 
of the labor of the Freed people is that on the 
Arlington estate, formerly the property of the 
rebel Genera! Lee, on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac, opposite Washington. Such colonies 
as this, established throughout the South on 
the lands deserted by the rebels, or justly con- 
fiscated by the Government for their treason, 
will satisfactorily dispose of the question, 
‘* What shall be done with the emancipated 
slaves ?”’ ur nation will not be weakened by 
the deportation of millions of laborers to a 
foreign soil, and the debt of education and as- 
sistance which is due to them, may be paid at 
home, without incurring the expense and dif_i- 
culties of removiag to Central America or 
Africa. We copy this week, an account of the 
‘“‘ Freedman’s Village” at Arlington, from the 





contribution from the pen of Samuel Wilkin- 
son. 
rosesneeigiianimaiant 

“ VIEWS FROM NATURE”; Published by the 
American Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, 
New York, and 929 Chesnut street, Philadel- 
phia. Price 75 cts., postage 12 cts. 

This is a beautiful book of 80 pages, small 
quar:o, suitable for a present, instructive and 
interesting to children. In a careful examina- 
tion we observed only one objectionable senti- 
ment—that “war may sometimes be neces- 
sary,” but this is coupled with the admonition, 
“be careful how you nourish any likings that 
will make you a man of blood.” 


“ Home Picrurss,” is another of the Ameri- 
ean Tract Society’s books intended for young 
children, and it is very attractive and well suited 
to convey moral and religious instruction. Price 
30 cts., postage 4 cts. 

axncinsieiilalipianiaii 
Marriep, on the 26th ult., at Friends’ Meeting 


House, East Vassalboro’, Maine, Jonn A. Frye to 
Anna W. Auten, both of Vassalboro’. 





, at Honey Creek, New London, Indiana, 
on the 18th of 11th month, 1863, Dempsy Jounson 
and Lucinpa New tin, both members of Honey Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





, At Rich Square Meeting House on the 
24th of 9th month last, Wrttram P. Biyrorp, son of 
Micajah C. and Susanna Binford, of Rush county, 
Indiana, to Henrietta M. Macy, daughter of John 
M. and Betsy Ann Macy, (the latter deceased.) 


—_ ——- ~~. > 


Diep, on the 28th of 4th month last, Hannan 
Gittey, aged 70 years; an esteemed member of 
Queensbury Monthly Meeting of Friends, N.Y. She 
became a member of our religious society by con- 
vincement of its doctrines and testimonies, and to 
maintain them, both by precept and example, was 
her greatest concern. During eleven years, she was 
deprived of sight, and unable to read the Holy 
Scriptures, but she had treasured up much of their 
valuable contents, so that when portions were read 
to her that were applicable to her condition, she 
could repeat the chapter and verse, Her last illness 
was of a distressing nature, yet not ® murmur 
escaped her lips. When near the last, recovering a 
little from severe suffering, she repeated part of a 
hymn, and on being asked if it was her choice to go 
then, said, it was; but desired to wait patiently 
the Lord’s time. It was a privilege to visit her in 
her humble dwelling, and listen to her expressions 
of faith and childlike dependence on her Saviour ; 
and many can recur to their visits as being seasons 
full of interest and instruction. 


, in Kingsbury, N. Y., on the 24th of 8th 
month last, Danie. Sisson, aged 71 years; an 
esteemed member of Queensbury Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 
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Digp, on the 12th of 12th month, 1863, near Ed- 
dyville, Iowa, George W. Wuirs, aged 19 years, 
son of Thomas and Mary White; a member of Spring 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 





, in New London, Ind., on the 10th of 11th 
month, 1863, NatHan HoLtowsgLu, aged 64 years 
and 7 months; a member of Honey Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. This dear Friend was confined 
to his room for about three years, and the most of 
this time to his bed. Throughout all his afflictions 
he was very patient, often expressing his entire re- 
signation to the will of Divine Providence. During 
the latter part of his sickness, he was often engaged 
in supplication, and seemed to be only waiting the 
Heavenly Father’s time. He expressed no fears of 
death, but often rejoiced that he had to suffer for 
the Redeemer’s sake. 


TROUBLE is the lot of our nature and inherit- 
ance, and we are so sure to be tempted, that 
in the deepest peace and silence of spirit often- 
times is our greatest danger: not to be tempted 
is sometimes our most subtle temptation. Cer- 
tain it is, unless we first be cut and hewn in 
the mountains, we shall not be fixed in the tem- 
ple of God; but by incisions and contusions, 
our roughness may become plain, or our sparks 
kindled, and we may be, either for the temple 
or the altar, spiritual building or holy fire, some- 
thing that God shall delight in, and then the 
temptation was not amiss. 

And therefore we must not wonder, that of.- 
tentimes nothing will remove a temptation—no 
diligence, no labor, no prayer ; not because these 
are ineffectual, but because it is most fit the 
temptation should abide, for ends of God’s de- 
signing. And although St. Paul was a person 
whose prayers were likely to be prevalent, and 
his industry of much efficacy in drawing out of 
his thorn, yet God would not do it.”—Jeremy 
Taylor. 


— +r 





Ir one hour’s enjoyment of God, in the way 
of faith, be so sweet, that no price can be put 
upon it, and nothing on earth taken in exchange 
for it, what must a whole eternity be, in the 
immediate and full vision of that blessed face 
in Heaven ?—Favel. 

scien 
THE FREEDMAN’S VILLAGE AT ARLINGTON. 

At Arlington will be seen— 

I. A “Freedman’s Village” of fourteen 
dwellings, and a church, a hospital and a home 
for the aged and infirm, with streets regularly 
laid out and named, and a park planted iz the 
centre. The dwellings, two-storied, are con- 
structed in groups of four under each roof, each 
having two rooms perfectly lighted and ventila- 
ted, each its nice cooking stove, each its yard, 
and each access to a well. This seedling of a 
city was built in sixty days. The school will 
accommodate six hundred pupils. The hos- 
pital, divided into separate wards for women 
and men, has room for one hundred and fifty- 
nine beds. Not one, thus far, has been spread. 
The freedmen have been too happy and too 


busy to get sick. The “Home” will shelter 
infirm, and in separate family groups if needed. 

II. There will be seen workshops, black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, carpenters, tailors and 
shoemakers. White cutters, from New York 
clothing establishments, cut out clothing. Un- 
der the instruction of skilled seamstresses, 
women recently fugitives from field slavery make 
this up with the needle, and learn the use of 
sewing machines. ; 

III. There will be seen in school 135 girls 
and boys, learning surprisingly fast the rudi- 
ments of the New England common school edu- 
cation ; and there can be heard a choir of 1385 
hymning Watts’ noble songs, or the songs of 
freedom, with a pathos that starts the tears. 

IV. There will be seen the groundwork 
preparation for the reception of one hundred 
and twenty-five houses, with their inmates, 
soon to travel to Arlington from three camps 
yet remaining on the north side of the Potomac. 
Ninety days will see this double and economi- 
cal emigration complete. : 

V. There will be seen in part the clearing of 
wide tracts of land, tangled with underbrush, 
overgrowing ancient stumps, and the springing 
of winter wheat upon heavily-manured fields, 
recently stamped by cavalry and paraded over 
by infantry. There are now six abandoned 
farms worked under this plan. The furthest 
is five miles beyond the Chain Bridge. The 
cultivation of each will be as thorough as that 
of Arlington is designed to be. 

VI. There will be seen the evidence that al- 
though this colony was planned long after the 
farming of 1863 was commenced, was on its 
start empty handed and wholly unformed, it 
sustained itself the first year, and had money 
in bank at the end of the first season! ‘Two 
hundred tons of hay, worth thirty dollars a ton, 
one hundred and ninety-one tons of corn fod- 
der, worth twelve dollars a ton, a vast quantity 
of potatoes and other vegetables (distributed 
among the hospitals of this department), and a 
crop of beans and buckwheat, were made and 
secured. If guerillas had not been permitted 
to drive in the laborers from their outer farms, 
this harvest would have been doubled. 

VII. There will be seen a kind and firm ad- 
ministration of government and industry. 
They who will not work must go beyond our 
lines. The village and the farms being de- 
signed only for the training of fugitive slaves 
into skilled and self-supporting laborers, but 
$10 a month are paid to them in addition to 
their rations and quarters. The inducement of 
self-interest stimulates to the speedy qualifica- 
tion for outside employment. So room is con- 
stantly made for new comers on the farm and 
the new ignorant in the school. 

VIII. There will be seen the fruits of the 
assessment of $5 a month levied on the wages 
of the colored teamsters and laborers, in the 
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Free LAasor Vorron.—Richard Cobden, in 


and its rigidly economical application. ‘“Ne-|a recent address to the people of Manchester, 


gro Cloth” bought with it in New York, at 
figures which scarcely leave a profit to the man- 
ufacturer, is made up on the farm, in entire 
suits, at a cost of $2.90 the suit. The best of 
shoes, of the largest numbers, are issued to the 
men at $1.60 the pair. No contractors can 
possibly get the privilege of supplying these 
freedmen with stores of any description. The 
Quartermaster who gathered them under his 
care, himself an experienced merchant, “jews” 
the New York market, and pays but the manu- 
facturer’s or importer’s profit, and that an ex- 
ceedingly smallone. The “ store” pays a small 
profit (5 per cent.) to the fund, charged upon 
goods and sold to other contrabands and white 
laborers. The fund now has to its credit, in 
bank, about $60,000. The $5 a month assess- 
ment yields to this enterprise, from the De- 
partment of Washington alone, $18,000 a 
month. The pecuniary success of the scheme 
is assured. 

IX. There will be seen the evidence of the 
public sympathy with this great idea and its 
substantial success in its seventh month. An 
“ intelligence office’ has been forced into it by 
the demand which is already made for laborers 
and servants. Two hundred applications are on 
file. One gas company has asked for a hun- 
dred men at large wages, and engaged to keep 
them for a year. 

X. There can be heard the story of the im- 
mediate and inexorable discharge of a gang of 
the best carpenters in the Quartermaster’s ser- 
vice for the crime of endeavoring to compel ne- 
groes to dance for their amusement on a Sab- 
bath. Black men at Arlington have rights 
which white men are forced to respect. 

XI. There will be seen the New England 
Sabbath, neat homes favorable to the develop- 
ment of the family and the cultivation of the 
household virtues, the joyous sense of being in 
a secure refuge froia slavery, and the divine 
stimulus of a realized manhood and woman- 
hood. 

All this is the work of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Elias M. Greene, Chief Quartermaster of the 
Department of Washington, strengthened with 
the sympathy and power of Secretary Stanton. 

Wise and patriotic men from different parts 
of the country are urging the President to es- 
tablish in Washington a Bureau, subordinate 
to the War Department, part of whose busi- 
ness shall be the application of ‘‘ Greene’s 
scheme” to the freed slaves throughout the 
United States. 

stetaniailiideniainiae 

Be faithful to your promises ; but that your 
word may obtain entire confidence, be careful 
how and what you promise. Observe truth 
even in trifling things. It is wicked as well as 
contemptible to wound it. 


expressed the following sentiments, which, 
coming from such a man, are of great signifi- 
cance :— 


The Cotton Supply Association of Manches- 
ter—I am not conected with it, therefore I 
speak as an outsider, one that has been a look- 
er-on—I think that association has rendered a 
service to the district and to humanity which 
probably it will be hardly possible to trace 
through future ages, in the diffusion of cotton 
seed through that portion of the world where 
cotton can be grown, and by making the na- 
tives acquainted with the uses of the machinery 
necessary to clean it. By that means I have 
no doubt that an addition to your supply of cot- 
ton will sooner or later come from the valley of 
the Mississippi from free-grown African labor. 
I sincerely hope there will never again be a 
cotton seed planted with a view to your future 
supply by a slave in America. From these 
sources you are sure and certain that you will 
be supplied with that essential article of your 
comfort and prosperity, to a larger extent, on 
better terms, and on a more secure basis than 
ever you have had before. 


————_—<0- —__—_ 


SLAVERY THE CAUSE OF THE WAR. 


The following important and emphatic testi- 
mony to the real cause of the Southern Rebel- 
lion is taken froma recent address of Richard 
Cobden, M. P., to his constituents at Manches- 
ter :-— 

There has been a most lamentable display of 
ignorance amongst those classes to which I re- 
fer, if we may judge by the conduct of the or- 
yans of the press which may be considered the 
exponents of their views. ‘There have been er- 
rors in geography: mighty rivers, to which 
those in England can bear no comparison, 
with hundreds of miles of steam navigation, 
have been described in those leading organs as 
running into one river and into another, in ut- 
ter disregard of the rules of geography. There 
are a number of great cities in America—cities 
of one hundred thousand and one hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants—which are among 
the largest shipping ports for raw produce in 
the world, in the interior of that country. In 
one of them I have seen a mile of steamboats 
moored side by side, and yet of those great 
cities, and that great commerce, forming part of 
the strength and resources of North America, 
the ruling classes know nothing. It is in utter 
ignorance of those resources that the opinion 
of the ruling classes in England has been come 
to. But I, whom accident, perhaps, more than 
anything else, has made as well acquainted 
with the politics and geography of that coun- 
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try as with my own, I have never believed—and 
I believe now less than ever—that I shall ever 
live, or that any one here will live, to see two 
separate nations within the confines of the 
present United States of America. I will tell 
you candidly that if it was not for one cause, 
I should consider as hopeless and as useless the 

























America as the parties do upon whose views I 
have been commenting. It is the object with 
which the separation has been made that, in 
my opinion, renders the success of the seces- 
sionists absolutely impossible ; and if the moral 
and intelligent population of this country had 
not been systematically misled on that question 
they would have been unanimously of that con- 
viction. We were told in the House of Com- 
mons by one from whom it was almost incredi- 
ble that it could have come—once the great 
champion of democracy, once the great advo- 
cate of all the rights and principles of the un- 
sophisticated millions—that this civil war origi- 
nated because the South wished to establish 
free trade principles and the North would not 
allow it. 

I travélled in the United States in 1859, the 
year before that fatal shot was fired at Fort 
Sumter, which has had such terrible reverbera- 
tions ever since. I visited Washington during 
the session of Congress. Now I carry a flag 
wherever I go when travel abroad, whether 
in France, America, Austria, or Russia. I at 
once become the centre of all those who have 
strong convictions and purposes with reference 
to free-trade principles. While I was at Wash- 
ington I was disappointed at finding there was 
so little interest felt on the free-trade question. 
There was no party formed, no public agitation, 
no discussion whatever on the subject. The 
ground, the political field, was wholly occupied 
by one question, and that question was slavery. 
I will mention an illustrative fact which I have 
not seen referred to, and to my mind it is con- 
clusive on this subject. In December, 1860, 
when Congress was sitting, and when the coun- 
try was in the agony of suspense, fearing this 
impending rupture, Congress appointed a com- 
mittee, consisting of thirty-three members, be- 
ing a representative from every State then in 
the Union, and that committee sat from De. 
cember 11, 1860, to January 14, 1861. It 
was called the Committee of Thirty-Three, and 
was instructed to inquire into the perilous state 
of the Union, and to try and devise some 
means by which the catastrophe of secession 
could be averted. I have a report of the pro- 
ceedings of that committee. There are forty 
pages. Ihave read every line. The repre- 
sentatives of the slave States were invited by 
the representatives of the free States to state 
candidly and frankly what were the terms 
which they required, in order that they might 
continue peaceably in the Union, and in every 
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page you see their propositions brought for- 
ward. 

From beginning to end of these forty pages 
there is not one syllable said about tariff or 
taxation. From beginning to end there is not 
a grievance alleged but that which is connect- 
ed with the maintenance of slavery. There 
are propositions calling upon the North to give 
increased security to the maintenance of that 
institution: They are invited to extend the 
area of slavery, to make laws by which fugitive 
slaves shall be given up. They are pressed to 
make treaties with foreign powers by which 
those powers should be required to give up 
slaves. But from beginning to end no griev- 
ance was alleged but what is connected with 
slavery. Itis slavery, slavery, slavery, from 
beginning to end. 

Is it not astonishing, in the face of facts 
like these, that any one could have the temer- 
ity, with any regard to decency or any sense of 
self-respect, to get up in the House of Com- 
mons and say, that the secession of the south- 
ern States has been on a question of free trade 
and protection? This is a war to extend and 
perpetuate human slavery. It is a war not to 
defend slavery as it was left by their ancestors 
—a thing to be retained, and apologized for. 
It is a war to establish a slave empire, where 
slavery shall be made the corner-stone of the 
social system, where it shall be defended and 


justified on scriptural and ethnological grounds. 


I say God pardon the men who, in this year of 
grace, 1863, should think that such a project 
as that could be crowned with success. Now 
you know why I have from the first never be- 
lieved it possible that the south could succeed. 


scoala 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


After a very brief reference to the abun- 
dant harvests, and the improved condition of 
our national affairs, the President announces 
that we remain at peace with foreign Powers, 
and that the efforts of our disloyal citizens to 
involve us in foreign wars have failed. Eng- 
land has prevented the departure of new hos- 
tile expeditions from her ports, and France 
likewise. Questions arising out of the block- 
ade and the war have been discussed, and as 
far as possible accommodated. Our prize courts 
command the respect of the maritime Powers. 
The new treaty with England about the slave 
trade has ended that infamous traffic on our 
part. A treaty for the adjustment of claims 
in Washington Territory under the treaty of 
1846 will be submitted to the Senate ; also a 
treaty to refer to the arbitrament of a friendly 
Power the question of the maritime jurisdic- 
tion of Spain in the Cuban waters, and a treaty 
for the liquidation of the Scheldt dues. 

The King of the Belgians, to whose arbitra- 
tion was referred the claim against Chili for 
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the seizure of American treasure at Silana, in 
Peru, by Chilian officers, has awarded damages, 
which the Chilian government has paid. The 
Claim Commission under the treaty with Peru 
is organized, and at work in Lima. The 


Nicaragua transit difficulties are in course of 


adjustment. An important passage is devoted 
to the status of aliens. Those residing within 
the lines of the insurgents are considered as 
belligerents, but troublesome claims are put 
forward on their behalf to exemption from 
that character. In regard to evasion of the 


draft by naturalized citizens under the plea of 


alienage, in consequence of the difficulty of 
procuring proof against them, the President 
suggests that the clerks of courts be required 
to réturn periodical lists of persons naturalized. 
Many of our troubles with foreign countries 
about naturalized citizens residing abroad are 
unnecessary, as the parties have mostly become 
naturalized here to evade conscription in 
Europe, and never reside here permanently. 
The President suggests that a limit be fixed 
beyond which no citizen of the United States 
residing abroad may claim our protection. He 
also recommends that the mere fact of voting 
at our elections by unnaturalized foreigners be 
made by law an estoppel against exemption 
from the draft for alienage. 

In the matter of our relations with Japan, 
the President hopes that the difficulties may 
be peacefully overcome. He recommends to 
Congress the international telegraph across the 
Atlantic, and lines of telegraph from our 
national capital along our Atlantic seaboard 
and the Gulf. Under the enactments of 
the last Uongress our consular system be- 
gins to be self-sustaining. The Indian troubles 
in New Mexico have not been entirely sup- 
pressed. The mineral treasures of Colorado, 
Nevada, Idaho, New Mexico and Arizona are 
growing far richer than was before known. A 
communication on this subject from the Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico is laid before Congress 
by the President. The systematic encourage- 
ment of foreign immigration is recommended, 
in view of the great deficiency of laborers in 
every field of industry. In view of the claims 


for damages done to persons or property of 


the subjects and citizens of foreign Powers in 
the course of the civil war, the President urges 
Congress to make provision for them. 

Incomes of foreign consuls in this country 
ought to be exempted from taxation. The op- 
erations of the Treasury during the year have 
been eminently successful. The national bank- 
ing law has proved a valuable support to the 
public credit. The receipts into the Treasury 
during the year were $901,125,674.86, and 
the expenditures $895,796,630.65. 
receipts the customs yielded $69,059,642.40 ; 


internal revenue $37,640,787.95; direct taxes 


$1,485,103.61; lands $167,617.17; miscella- 
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neous sources $3,046,615.35 ; loans $771,682 
361.57. 

The report of the War Department is so vo- 
luminous and important that the President 
does not attempt to epitomize it. By the re- 
port of the Navy Department it appears that 
more than one thousand vessels have been cap- 
tured since the blockade was instituted, and 
the value of the prizes already sent in for ad- 


judication is $13,000,000. The navy eonsists 


of five hundred and eighty-eight vessels, built 
and building, of which seventy-five are iron- 
clad armored steamers. The latter exceed 
those of any other Power in number ; but the 
President admits that they can only be relied 
on for harbor and coast service, and that others 
of greater strength and capacity will be neces- 
sary for the ocean. Great embarrassment is 
experienced at our navy-yards for want of ac- 
commodations adapted to the changed condition 
of the navy. The President recommends again 


the establishment of a great naval depot for 
armor-clad vessels, and the establishment of a 
naval depot on the western rivers. 


We have now in the public service 34,000 


seamen, against only 7,500 in 1861. The 
high bounties for army recruits, however, is be-- 
ginning to affect the naval service in this re- 
spect, and the President recommends Congress 
to legislate on the subject. 
partment has become nearly self-sustaining, the 
deficiency for the year being only $150,417.25 
this year, against a deficiency of $5,656,705.49 
in 1860. The sale of the public land is 


The Post-Office De. 


largely on the increase; yet under the free 


homestead bill 1,456,514 acres have been taken 


up. These facts show the increasing settle- 


ments upon the public lands. The President 


recommends a modification of the act so as to 
favor the army and navy. The raising of rev- 


enue from our mineral lands by legislation is 


adverted to. A remodelling of our Indian sys- 
tem is recommended. The ship canal scheme 
is urged.— Public Ledger. 

[The remainder of the Message was inserted 
in our 16th number. ] 





SORGHUM IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Isaac Mekeel of Ledyard, Cayuga County, 
has shown us a specimen of Sorghum Molas- 
ses, manufactured by himself the present year, 
which appears to be quite equal in flavor to 
the common molasses made at the West, and 
having less of the peculiar, sweet, cornstalk 
flavor, which is unpleasant to those not accus- 
tomed to its use. He furnished seed to sev- 
eral of his neighbors last spring, procured a 
good mill from Cincinnati, and used his com- 
mon sugar pans for evaporating the juice. 
The amount of ground occupied by the several 
little patches of the cane, he cannot accurately 
estimate—probably between one and two acres ; 
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he made 230 gallons. Some of the growers, 
who were accurate in their measurements, 
found the product to be at the rate of over 
300 gallons per acre ; with others it was much 
less. One cord of wood was nearly suffi- 
cient for making 100 gallons—which is at 
about the same rate as is usually required at 
the West. With one of Cook’s or Neal’s Evap- 
orators, which would render the process more 
perfect and expeditious, a better as well as 
cheaper result might doubtless be obtained. 
By not pressing the stalks very closely, a clearer 
juice flows out, and a less amount of scum 
is produced; the skimming must, of course, 
be continued through the whole process, and 
as soon as thick enough, the syrup must be 
rapidly cooled to prevent a burnt flavor. 

As the seed does not ripen in this State, 
it is necessary to procure it from a more 
southern latitude, as Cincinnati, and the ear- 
lier it is planted, so as to have a long season, 
the better. In the experiment here noticed, 
some of the neighbors who took the seed for 
trial, not being aware of the usual slender and 
feeble appearance of the plants during the 
first few weeks, pronounced them a humbug or 
failure, and plowed or dug them up for other 
crops. The manufacture was continued from 
the first to the end of October—the juice is not 
sufficiently matured before the first, and frost 
would soon destroy it after the end. The best 
success attended the use of juice from freshly- 
frozen stalks, which was the last manufactured, 
and which was hurried through before fermen- 
tation could occur. About 20 gallons of mo- 
lasses were made in a day from 160 gallons of 
fresh juice. 

We commend this successful experiment to 
the attention of farmers in this latitude, and if 
any one is willing to incur the expense of a 
mill and evaporator, costing from $100 to $150 
for both, he can manufacture what may be 
grown within two or three miles, at a cost of 25 
cents per gallon after the cane is furnished. 
Mills of a cheaper character may be made, 
with wooden rollers of hard wood turned in a 
lathe, and furnished with iron gudgeons and 
cogs. Such as these have been made at about 
$20 each. Good evaporating pans have also 
been constructed by nailing a long and broad 
sheet iron to pieces of two-inch elm plank, 
about six inches wide, which form the sides of 
the pans; the sheet-iron is bent up at each 
end, and secured by a double row of large- 
headed nails throughout. Pieces of plank ex- 
tending alternately nearly across the pan, as in 
Cook’s evaporator, produce a zig-zag current as 
the juice descends from one end to the other, 
an inclination being given to it just sufficient 
to give a concentrated syrup by the time it 
reaches the lower end. 

The most expeditious way of removing the 
leaves from the stalks is to use a common 


pitchfork for that purpose, striking the tines 
downward against the leaves, which are thus 


torn off and thrown on the ground.— Country 
Gentleman. 




























“God usually dispenses his mercies, that they 
may run over our thoughts and expectations, 
and are given in no proportion to us, but ac- 
cording to God’s measures ; he considering not 
what we are worthy of, but what is fit for him 
to give; he only requiring of us capacities to 
receive his favors, and fair reception of bis 
graces.”—Jeremy Taylor. 





THERE are heights which the soul does not 
reach all at once; but through many labors and 
conflicts witha variety of trials and temptations, 
it receives spiritual growth and improvement, 
till at last it comes to an entire exemption from 
its old affections. 


eee 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign [nTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 
16th ult. have been received. 


It was reported that negotiations were going on 
between France and the other European Powers, to 
determine whether the Congress should be held 
without England. Unqualified assents to the origi- 
nal invitation had been received from the Pope, Ba- 
varia, Hanover, Saxony, Wurtemburg, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Denmark 
and Sweden, while Russia, Austria and Prussia had 
given a partial and qualified assent. England had 
positively declined, and Turkey was said to have 
withdrawn the assent given at first. 

A ministerial journal of Vienna states that the 
Austrian government has dispatched a second note 
positively refusing to take part in the Congress. 
The grounds assigned for the refusal are that a clear 
and satisfactory statement of the subjects to be sub- 
mitted for consideration has not been given, and 
that a Congress in which England is not represent- 
ed, cannot have any durable results. The French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs has addressed a circular 
to the diplomatic agents of France, intimating that 
France wishes to discuss pacifically the great Euro- 
pean questions with as many Powers as are willing, 
notwithstanding the refusal of England and Austria. 


Eneuanp. The returns from Lancashire show a 
prospect of an increase of suffering among the ope- 
ratives. In many of the cotton mills the work had 
been stopped or shortened. In the last week of the 
10th month, the operatives employed on full work 
were 266,401, and on short work 106,857, while 
154,219 were altogether out of work; but at the 
end of the 11th month, these numbers were changed 
respectively to 248,824, 116,615, and 159,117, show- 
ing a considerable increase of those on short time 
and unemployed. 

The suspected rebel steamer Pampero had been 
seized at Glasgow by the customs authorities. 


France. The rebel vessels, Florida and Georgia , 
were fitting out at Brest and Cherbourg respective- 
ly, and the former was expected to put to sea ina 
few days. The Rappahannock was being rapidly 
completed at Calais. 


Germany AND Denmark. The German Federal 
Diet, on the 7th inst., passed, by a smail majority 
the resolution for ‘ Federal execution” in Holstein 
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reserving to itself the settlement of the question of the 
succession. Orders were accordingly issued for 
German troops to enter the duchy. Lhe Austrian 
troops were assembling at Theresienstadt, and were 
to unite with the Prussian force, the whole amount- 
ing to 52,000 men. The Saxon and Hanoverian 
troops, 20,000 in number, were to enter Holstein on 
the 15th ult., and if resisted, the Anstrian and Prus- 
sian reserves would move to their aid. 

A leading journal of Brussels urges the King of 
Denmark to make further concessions to Germany, 
by suspending provisionally the new constitution 
which unites Schleswig with the kingdom, and 
which was not to come actually into force until the 
first of the year. 

A proposition had been introduced in the Federal 
Diet by the representatives of Saxe Weimar and 
Saxe Meiningen, that neither the King of Denmark 
nor the Duke of Augustenberg should be recognized 
as the sovereign of Lauenburg, but that the Diet 
should take that Duchy under its own administra- 
tion. The proposition was referred to a committee 
for report. The Legislative Assembly, nobility, and 
peasantry of Lauenburg had held a meeting and re- 
solved to remain faithful to Denmark, and recoguize 
King Christian. 

Swepey.—Sweden has withdrawn from its alliance 
with Denmark. The reason assigned is that as the 
dispute now pending between Deomark and Ger- 
many concerns the London treaty of 1852, Sweden 


cannot separate from the other Powers who signed 
that treaty. 





of gunpowder and percussion caps were found con- 
cealed in barrels under potatoes and other articles. 
They are supposed to have been intended for the 
use of the rebels. 


Warrants have been issued at Halifax, N. S., for 
the arrest of eight of the pirates engaged in the 
seizure of the Chesapeake. Two of them have 
been arrested at St. John, N. B. 

An erroneous statement has been circulated, that 
letters to members of Congress must be prepaid, 
Under the present postage law, they can still, as 
formerly, receive and send letters free. All corre- 
spondence, however, addressed to any Executive 
Department or any officer thereof, must be prepaid, 
except official communications written by some offi- 
cer of the department, or an officer under its con- 
trol or responsible to it; and in such cases, under 
the words “ official business,” on the envelope, the 
officer must sign his name with his official designa- 
tion. 

The day of meeting for the Convention of friends 
of freedom from the slave States, called some time 
since to assemble at Louisville, Ky., on the 8th inst., 
has been deferred till some time in the 2d or 3d 
month, the exact time to be hereafter announced by 
the General Committee, which is composed of mem- 
bers from several of the States. The day first fixed 
was thought to be too early to obtain the general 
attendance which is desired. 


Military Affairs. The subject of the exchange of 
prisoners has recently been put in the exclusive 
charge of Gen. Butler, commanding the Department 
of Virginia and North Carolina. He was authorized 
to conduct the exchange man for man and officer 
for officer of equal rank, and efforts were made to 
procure first the release of those who had been 
longest prisoners. A few days since, Gen. B. sent 
forward 500 paroled prisoners, and on the 28th, an 
equal number from Richmond were returned, but 
the rebel authorities refused to continue the ex- 
change, unless our governmant would concede all 
the points in dispute, and also recognize their laws 
with regard to colored soldiers and their officers. 
They also refused to receive any more flags of truce 
from Gen. Butler, or to negotiate with him, on the 
ground that be was outlawed by a proclamation of 
Jefferson Davis last year. 

A body of U.S. cavalry, under Gen. Averill, re- 
cently made an expedition to Salem, in southwest- 
ern Virginia, on the Virginia and Tennessee railroad, 
where they destroyed three depots, containing a 
large quantity of provisions and stores for the rebel 
army, together with part of the railroad and tele- 
graph line; after which, evading the troops who 





















































PoLanp.—The insurgents are said to have gained 
several important successes over the Russians, but 
the latter continue to deport numbers of the Poles 
to Siberia. The chief railway statioa at Warsaw 
was recently surrounded by Russian troops, and 
twenty railway officials were arrested. 


Inp1a.—Some of the hill tribes had risen against 
British rule, and attacked the British troops under 
Gen. Chamberlain, with great determination, but 
they had been repulsed, and had not resumed the 
attack. Gen. Chamberlain was in a strongly forti- 
fied position, and his troops were well provided. 

A Madras letter of 10th mo. 27th says that the 
rebel steamer Alabama was daily expected at that 
port, and was likely to be coldly received. 


Japan.—It is reported that the Daimios have 
decided, by a vote of 65 to 47, that there was no 
ground for declaring war against foreigners. 

South America.—The Ecuadorians, under Gen. 
Flores, have invaded Colombia, and captured the 
town of Tumaco. The Colombians are concentrat- : ; 
ing under Gen. Mosquera for resistance. ane ae to Gente = returned to 

Mexico.—The State Department at Washington aa ae: ae ere 
has been officially informed that the French naval - ee : 
deveed im the Pacific Oneam have been -ebeeed to A leading Choctaw chief and some other Indian 

, : > eaders, on the 24th ult., surrendered themselves to 
blockade the ports of Acapulco and San Blas, but : “a ; 
eer ; the Union commander at Fort Smith, Ark., seeking 
that the American packets forming the line between : , : ’ . 
Denese end Gan Frencioce wal: will be allowed + the protection of the President’s amnesty proclama. 
aan et yas iis des ccadl anbhaiaiieiamnedaaed ©\tion. The Choctaws are disposed to abandon the 
comings a iaeudeniien — 18 | rebel cause, and it is thought probable that their 
. example will be followed by other tribes. 

Domestic. Passengers leaving New York by sea-| A aati of rebel siete and soldiers have 
Se = Se eran ——* recently come into the Union lines near Newbern, 
which can be obtained without difficulty by any one| N. C., wishing to take the oath of allegiance and 
whose loyalty can be properly vouched for. The accept the oobi offered by the Pouident 
same regulation has been extended to foreign ves-| Rebel papers at Richmond, report that General 
sels, and to the steamers plying on.Long Island | Gilmore fired upwards of 100 shells into Charleston 
a, amelie ae rr Tauaee = = 24th = Bremen ult., —— ten - ae 

. ds. an uildings. e have no certain account of an 
they are liable to be searched in case of any ground other aptiens in that quarter. ’ 
of suspicion. In some recent instances, arms have} Conaress.—In the Senate, on the 22d, the joint 
been found secreted on board, Ona steamer about | resolution from the House, appropriating $20,000,000 
to sail for New Orleans, a few days since, a quantity ' for bounties, advance pay and pensions for enlisted 
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men, was amended so as to provide that no bounties 
shall be paid after the 5th inst., except such as are 
now provided for in the existing law, and that the 
money received from drafted persons shall be paid 
into the U. S. Treasury, to be drawn out on requisi- 
tion and applied to pay bounties and procure sub- 
stitutes, and was then adopted without a dissenting 
yote. <A resolution was also adopted providing for 
a select committee of nine members on the Pacific 
Railroad. On the 23d, petitions were presented 
from the Bishop of Kentucky, the Assistant Bishop 
of Ohio, the Bishop of Iowa, and members of the 
Lutheran Church in New York, representing the 
propriety of regarding their conscientious scruples 
relative to bearing arms. Bills were introduced to 
establish a uniform system of ambulances in the 
armies of the United States; two bills to prohibit 
any member of Congress, during his term of service, 
from acting as counsel, agent, or attorney, in any 
cause, civil or military, in which the United States 
is a party; and one to provide for the codification 
and revision of the statutes of the United States. 
A resolution offered by Wilson, of Mass., was agreed 
to, directing the Secretary of War to inform the 
Senate whether persons held to service by the laws 
of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Missouri, have been enrolled under the Enrolment 
Act, and if not, why such enrolment has not been 
made. A resolution of inquiry for the names of 
Major and Brigadier Generals, at present without 
commands equal to a brigade, with the rank and 
pay of their staffs, and also how many Generals 
command departments, districts, or posts in the 
loyal states, and whether it is necessary that such 
commands should be held by officers of that rank, 
was also adopted. Several amendments to the 
Enrolment act of last session, proposed by the 
Military Committee, were agreed to. 

The House, on the 22d, passed the bill appropriat- 
ing $700,000 to pay officers and men called out for 
home defence in the Western Department, and the 
Military Appropriation Bill, and concurred in the 
Senate’s amendments to the resolution appropriating 
$20,000,000 for bounties, &c. A resolution offered 
by Johnson, of Pa., asserting that as the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania has declared the Enrolment 
or Conscription Act unconstitutional, and therefore 
null and void, it is the duty of the Executive 
Department either to acquiesce in that decision, or 
to bring the question before the U. 8. Supreme 
Court for final adjudication, that if Congress deem 
it necessary a bill may be prepared not liable to 
constitutional objections, was laid on the table bya 
vote of 80 to 43. On the 23d in compliance with 
a resolution previonsly adopted, a select committee 
of nine was appointed to consider and report upon 
the subject of a National Bankrupt Act. A bill 
was introduced to reduce the excise tax on coal oil, 
to repeal so much of the present laws as permit the 
exportation of such oil free of duty, and to classify 
coal oil distillers. Bills were reported and referred, 
to facilitate the payment of bounties and arrears 
of pay due to wounded or deceased soldiers, and to 
establish a Bureau of Military Justice. A resolution 
was adopted instructing the proper committee to in- 
quire as to the improvement of the navigation of the 

hio. 
’ Both Houses adjourned on the 23d to the 5th inst. 

A bill has been introduced in the House by Ash- 
ley, of Ohio, prescribing the means whereby a State 
which has been in rebellion may be restored to the 
Union. It authorizes and requires the President, 
on behalf of the people of the United States, to take 
possession of those districts which, by his procla- 
mation of 8th mo. 16th, 1861, were declared to be 
in rebellion, and to establish therein such tempo- 
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rary military governments as he may designate, to 
continue until the loyal people shall organize State 
governments in compliance with this act. The Pres- 
ident shall appoint, in each insurrectionary district, 
a Provisional Military Governor, who shall be 
charged with the civil administration, and each of 
whom may, if he think it necessary, appoint a coun- 
cil of five and such clerks as may be needed, to as- 
sist him. Whenever the military authority of the 
United States shall be established over avy district 
for which a Military Governor has been appointed, 
and the people shall signify a desire to return to 
their obedience to the Constitution of the United 
States, the Provisional Governor shall order an en- 
rolment of all loyal male citizens of 21 years old, 
and when their number shall equal one-tenth of the 
aggregate vote of 1860, he shall appoint a day and 
a place or places in each county for an election of 
delegates to declare the will of the people respect- 
ing the furmation of a State Constitution subject to 
the United States Constitution. Such election is to 
be held by sworn commissioners and clerks, and 
all male citizens of the United States of the age of 
21 shall be entitled to vote, except those who have 
voluntarily borne arms against the United States, 
or held any office under the usurping State or Cen- 
federate authority, every person, before voting, 
taking the oath of allegiance prescribed by the Pres- 
ident. After such election, the Governor shall, by 
proclamation, appoint the time and place for the 
Convention. Such Convention, after declaring its 
assent, on behalf of the people, to the Constitution 
of the United States, is authorized to form a State 
Convention, republican in form, and not repugnant 
to that of the United States and the President’s 
Proclamation of lst mo. Ist, 1863; provided that 
said Convention shall provide by an ordinance irre- 
vocable without consent of Congress: lst. That no 
person who has held office under the usurping gov- 
ernment shall be allowed to vote at any election for 
Governor or Legislature, or to hold office, until par- 
doned by a special act of the Legislature. 2d. 
That no debt contracted by the rebel government 
shall be recognized or paid by said State. 3d. That 
the freedom of all persons declared free by act of 
Congress, or proclamation of the President, shall be 
recognized and guaranteed. 4th. That slavery shall 
be forever prohibited in said State. Any Constitu- 
tion formed in compliance with this act, must be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people; amd if a majority 
vote for it, the acting Governor shall certify the 

fact to the President, who shall then, by proclama- 
tion, declare the government thus formed the con- 
stituted government of the State; and members of 
Congress, elected under such Constitution, shall be 
entitled to appear in that body. Should a Convention 

thus elected refuse to adopt a State government un- 
der such conditions, the provisional government 
shall continue; but provision is made for a similar 
election whenever the requisite preliminaries shall 

be complied with. The U. S. District Courts, in the 

districts under the military governments, shall have 

jurisdiction in all cases tormerly under control of 
State Courts, the laws of such State, not inconsistent 
with this act, to be rules for such Courts; but all 

laws which recognize or sustain slavery, exclude 

the testimony of colored persons, deny them trial 
by jury, punish the teaching them to read and 

write, authorize the rifling of the mails, or abridge 

the freedom of speech or of the press, shall be void. 

All persons held to service or labor in the States in 

rebellion are declared free, and the attempt to de- 

prive any freed person of liberty shall be punished 

as a misdemeanor by fine and imprisonment. The 

bill was referred to the select committee on the re- 

volted States. 
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